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Between the seventh and thirteenth centuries, a most remarkable 
phenomenon, provoking our reflection on Armenian history and society, is the 
introduction of a new claim to Apostolocity within the Armenian Church. 
The name of the apostle Bartholomew had first been introduced into 
Armenian historiography at the beginning of the seventh century. The last 
vestige of the legend is to be found in the thirteenth century in the History 
of Siwnik by Step'anos Srbelian. 

The story of the cult of Bartholomew in Armenia is riddled by a 
puzzling placename: Urbanopolis of Great Armenia. 1 That name appears 

everywhere in the Armenian sources as the place where the apostle died and 
was buried. It was first mentioned, however, as is often the case, in the 
History of MovsSs Xorenac'i. This work is once again at the center of the 
problem. We will not discuss here the age of Movses's History , but we will 
show that his source, in the passage where he quotes the apostles 
Bartholomew and Oude, is a Greek one from the seventh or eighth century. 
Whether that passage may be considered as an interpolation is smother 
question which would require separate treatment. 

Various hypotheses were proposed by J. Markwart and R. Lipsius to 
explain Urbanopolis, but without convincing arguments. The most recent 
legend, it is true, declares ingenuously that Urbanopolis is no other than 
Albak^ at the sources of the Tigris. But the ruins of the convent of Saint 
Bartholomew of Afbak are from the thirteenth century, 3 and an earlier 
legend on the apostle does not mention Atbak at all.^ 
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Our purpose in the present paper is to demonstrate that "Urbanopolis 
of Great Armenia" is a Greek designation for Nikopolis of Pontus, and that 
all the various legends of Bartholomew can be easily explained and 
understood if the Latin and Parthian legends of Bartholomew were originally 
located in Nikopolis of Pontus. 

The first step will be to show how perfectly the expression "Great 
Armenia" fits the Greek sources at the end of the sixth century in reference 
to a place name in the region of Nikopolis; the second step will be to give 
evidence from a Georgian source which clearly writes "Urbanopolis" as a 
second name for Nikopolis; the third point will be to demonstrate that 
Movses's History depends on the Greek Lists of the Apostles , where 
Bartholomew's name is found in Armenia only in the seventh century. 

In another part of our argument, we will show how the southern house 
of the RStuni dynasty enhanced the cult of Bartholomew, with the oldest 
Armenian legend in the eighth century, and how it became central to the 
conflicts with the Byzantine Church during the reign of Maurice. Finally, we 
will say a few words about the last group of legends in Siwnik, and their 
revision of the older traditions. 

In their oldest historical accounts, the Armenian historians omitted 
Bartholomew. P'awstos and Agat'angelos do not say a word about 

Bartholomew. However P'awstos, in his prologue, gives an exact report of the 
works of other writers who spoke about the events "from the time of 
Thaddeus's preaching until the death of Gregory, from the martyrdom of that 
apostle to the reception of the faith."^ Movses Xorenac'i, or his interpolator, 
adds the following words: "However, the apostle Bartholomew, who brought 

his life to a close in the town of Arebanos (var. Aresbanos, Arbanos, 
Arevbanos) received Armenia also in his apostolic field." As to Simon who 
received Persia as his own field, 1 cannot tell precisely what he has done, nor 
where he died, even if some people say that a certain Simon died in 
Veriosphor (var. Veriophora, Veriophober, Verin Sophor, Verios Phor). I do not 
know if it is true that that was his reason for his coming in this region, but 
I mentioned it merely to make you aware that 1 did not spare any effort to 
give you any possible tradition."*’ 

Those are the words of Movses. They fit perfectly if he had before 
him the Greek Lists of the Apostles , which appeared at the end of the sixth 
century. The form in -os indicates already the probability of a Greek 

original. There we find that the apostle Jude died in the Bosphorus, which 
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is certainly to be connected with Veriosphor . Movses's hesitation about 
Simon can easily be understood by looking at the complex reports of the 
various Lists of the Apostles . 

Let us read some of them. The Breviarium Apostolorum , attested 
already c. 600 A.D., writes: "ludas qui interpretatur confessor, Iacobi frater, 
in Mesopotamiam praedicavit: sepultus est in Nerito Armeniae urbe,"7 But 
that Jude is already somewhat confused with Simon the Zealot, whose feast 
day is the same, and whose name appears immediately before that of Judas. 
Judas is listed as the successor to James the Just in Jerusalem, and the 
notice concludes: "Post annos CXX meruit sub Adriano per crucem sustinere 
martyrii passionem. Iacet in Portoforo (var. Porro foro, porto photo). The 
list of the pseudo-Hippolytus sends Jude to Edessa, and has him buried en 
Beryto , which is the key to Nerito. That entry gives evidence of a confusion 
between Jude and Addeus/Thaddeus, which in turn makes the paradoxal 
"Nerito in Armenia" of the Latin tradition understandable. ^ 

Finally, a third List of Apostles , this one Anonymous, gives Simon the 
Zealot of Cana in Galilea (thus identified with Nathanael), as having died en 
Bospero tes Iberias , that is, in the Crimea.*** The destination of his mission 
field was reinforced in the ninth century by the Greek monk Epiphanius.** 

If Movses had before him the Lists of the Apostles , with entries of 
both Bartholomew and Jude, then clearly he checked the two entries with the 
name "Armenia": Bartholomew in Urbanopolis from Great Armenia, and 

Simon the Zealot in a puzzling "Beyrouth of Armenia," already transformed 
into Veriosphorus and Bosphoros by assimilation with the other Jude. His 
hesitation stems from the fact that he did not recognize the place name. 
Latin Nerito from Beryto as a place in Armenia, and that he mentioned 
Simon and not Jude in the Bosphoros, rejecting the widespread assimilation 
of Simon- Jude. Note also that Movses tried to say everything he knew about 
apostolic traditions. His laconic mention of Urbanopolis shows how little he 
was able to present to his readers, having only the Greek lists before his 
eyes. 

More recent historians do not say much more than Movses. Step'anos 
AsoHk who writes his History up to 1004 gives the following brief account: 
"However the apostle Thomas [That is Jude-Thomas] received Armenia by lot, 
as well as Bartholomew who ended his life in our region in the town of 
Arab ion."* 2 Step'anos is native of Taron and writes for the house of the 
Bagratids just as Movses Xorenac'i does. Zenob of Glak, whose History is to 
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be placed in the tenth century, quotes a letter supposed to be from Leontios 
of Caesarea to Gregory the Illuminator. There we read: Thou wast chosen 
in the election place of the holy apostles Bartholomew and Thaddeus, 
remember their works." ^ Pseudo-Zenob already places Bartholomew before 
Thaddeus, even if he writes in the Turuberan, at the convent of the Nine 
Sources. 

As a matter of fact, in the beginning of the tenth century, the 
apostolic claim through Bartholomew is used by all the Catholicoi. The first 
one is YovhannSs V Drasxanakertc'i, who cites Bartholomew before Thaddeus. 
Not long after, Anania Mokac'i (943-965) speaks in the same manner, and 
XaC'ik Anec'i (972-992) also includes both of the apostles in the title of the 
letter he sent to the metropolitan of Melitene Theodore.^ 

Other legendary accounts also speak about Bartholomew. The Letter 
of Movses, the Wise Rhetor, to Sahak Arcruni, about the founding of the 
convent of Hogeac' Vank' by the apostle Bartholomew, is from the end of the 
eleventh century, for it mentions the death of Atom, the son of Sen- 
nekerim.1-5 Moreover, that legend already implies the existence of the 
Armenian Passion of the Apostle, and of the Finding of his body in Barm, 
near Urbanopolis. 

The oldest testimony about Bartholomew has come to us through 
Greek sources. It is the well-known Narratio de Rebus Armeniae , which was 
published and commented on by G. Garitte in 1952. The original, lost model 
was certainly written in Armenian. One paragraph of that chronicle directly 
concerns Saint Bartholomew: 

In the time of ArSak, Armenia was divided; at that time 
Theodosiopolis was also founded. That place was originally 
called Kale Archd . The great apostle Bartholomew, who went 
among the Parthians, baptized the cousin of the King of Persia, 
and with him 3000 people in the river Euphrates. In that place, 
he founded a church with the name of the holy Theotokos. A 
citadel having been erected, he called it Kal6 Arche . Theo- 
dosius saw that the water was good at that spot, and he built 
a city there and changed its name to Theodosiopolis. To him 
was subordinated ArSak prince of Great Armenia; Xosrov, 
however, the king of Armenia, was subordinated to the king of 
Persia who reigned in the Armenian region.^ 

This is the first example of the title "Great Armenia" used for the 
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western part, while to the east, after the peace of Jovian, which was so 
favorable to the Persians, Xosrov is said to only reign over "Armenia." The 
Parthian legend referred to by the Chronicle exists in Latin, Greek and 
Armenian, but is still unedited in the two later versions. Those texts never 
speak about Urbanopolis. The tradition of the founding of a church devoted 
to the holy Theotokos has two parallels in the East. In the legend of Hogeac' 
Vank’, Bartholomew, after having driven out the devs , built the church of the 
Virgin and brought there the Icon of Our Lady which he received at the 
moment of the Dormition of the Virgin. And in the History of Siwnik 
Step'anos Orbelian says how the church of the Presentation of the Virgin was 
erected by Bartholomew in the district of Goitn just at the frontier of 
Arevik'. This is the last account in the thirteenth century.^ 

Let us look first at the role of Saint Bartholomew on the western 
frontier. The Parthian legend of Bartholomew was analyzed by von 
Gutschmid. He showed that the Pontus region is the proper context for the 
legend. The king Polemon II, client of Rome, converted to Judaism and 
married Berenike, the widow of Herod of Chalkis. Polemon reigned from 54 
A.D. and ended his career in Cilicia in 74.^ Nikopolis was the most 
important city of the old kingdom of Pontus. It received its Greek name 
when Pompey in 66 B.C. was victorious over Mithridates VI Eupator, King of 
Pontus, who took refuge in the kingdom of Tigran, his brother-in-law." 2 ® 
Nikopolis was included in the "Little Armenia" while eleven other cities of 
Pontus were assigned to the province of Bithynia. Strabo says, about 25 
A.D., that Nikopolis was an important city near the Lykos in Armenia which 
is not to be confused with the Lykos in Cilicia, the Lycaonia mentioned in 
a more recent legend, as the mission field of Bartholomew, together with 
Philip and Mariamne.^l 

At that time, "Lesser Armenia" was under Roman rule, while Great 
Armenia was ruled by Tigran with its capital in Tigranocerta, today 
MayafarTqTn. 22 About 34 B.C. Anthony succeeded in capturing the Tigran's 
son, Artavazd III; therefore he first attacked Nikopolis. 2 ^ in 54 A.D., the 
Hasmonian Jew Aristobulos was made governor of Lesser Armenia, that is 
Nikopolis and Satala, in northwest Cappadocia. 21 * At that moment, the 
future Theodosiopolis was under the rule of the Arsacid Trdat, the brother of 
the Parthian king. This is exactly the context which fits the Narratio de 
retus Armeniae and the Parthian Passion . 2 ^ 

In 63, Trdat was king of Armenia under Roman protection. Under 
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Hadrian's rule, the imperial province Armenia minor receives a garrison in 
Satala.26 At the same time, in East Armenia, we find the inscription 
Aurelios Pacorus basileus megales Armenias .^? When Diocletian restored the 
Roman hegemony in Armenia, the Laterculus of Verona, in 297, records the 
military presence with the designation Armenia minor nunc et maior 
addita .^S And in 387, Ammianus Marcellinus only knows one Armenia minor 
in which Melitene is included, but in which Satala and Nikopolis are to be 
added, for Epiphanius speaks of Sebastia as a town of Pontus, the so-called 
Lesser Armenia.^ 

A new division appears in 386. An edict of Theodosius places 
Ariarathos and Comana in Armenia secunda.30 In 457, in the answers sent 
by the bishops to the questions of emperor Leo, we find an Armenia prima 
with Nikopolis, Sebaste, Sebastopolis, Koloneia, Dazina and Satala, and an 
Armenia secunda with Melitine, Area and Arabissos.31 That division dates 
from 384. The same division appears in the Synekdemos of Hierokles in 527- 
528.32 Thus from 384 to 527-528, there is no question of Western Great 
Armenia. 

From 3ustinian himself, there is a law dated 528, where the expression 
Great Armenia is used: 

Elegimus certasque provincias, id est magnam Armeniam quae 
interior dicebatur, et gentes, et primam et secundum Arme- 
niam, et Pontum Polemoniacum tuae curae commisimus comite 
Armeniae penitus sublato.33 

In 536, another text of Justinian makes it clear that the part of Great 
Armenia which was known as inner Armenia is the region of Bazanis, 
previously Leontopolis, and subsequently Justinianopolis. The fourfold 
division of Justinian includes following cities:^ Armenia la : Theodosiopolis, 
Baberd, Satala, Nicopolis, Trebizond and Karasunt. Armenia 2a : Sebaste, 

Comana and Zela. Armenia 3a : Melitene, Area, Arabissos, Cucusa, Comana 
Chryse. Armenia 4a : Martyropolis and the five satrapies which were named 
gentes in 528, that is Sophene, Anzitene, Balabitene, Ashtianene and 
Sophanene. 

Nikopolis was thus separated from Sebaste and was a part of eastern 
Greek Armenia. What must be examined is whether the expression Greater 
Inner Armenia for Theodosiopolis and Bazanis means that the first Armenia 
is in reality the whole Great Armenia. In 553, this is explicitly done in the 
subscription of the bishops to the Acts of the Council: there is one Gregorius 
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misericordiae Dei episcopus Iustinianiopoiitanorum civitatis Magnae Armeniae 
provinciae . In 681, we find the Greek equivalent loustinianopoleos tes 
megales Armeniae , and Coloniae civitatis magnae Armeniae provinciae ^, an d 
last but not least, in the subscription of the Council in Trullo, 691 A.D., we 
find "Photios chariti Theou episkopos tes Nikopoliton philochristou poleos tes 
megales ton Armenion eparchias ."36 

Procopius the historian uses the same terminology when he writes the 
Peri Ktismaton between 553 and 555 ^ The demonstration of this point 

would require too much space. It is thus absolutely clear that 536 onwards, 
Nikopolis could be referred to as Nikopolis of Great Armenia. 

Of course Nikopolis has another name before Pompey's conquest. The 
Georgian calendar of 3ohn Zosime, written in the tenth century, has for duly 
10: "The feast of the 40 martyrs who suffered martyrdom in the town Urban 
of Armenia."^ The date shows beyond doubt that the group is identical with 
the well known Greek martyrdom of the 40 martyrs of Nikopolis. 

There is thus no difficulty in explaining the appearance (in Greek 
sources from 600 A.D.), of an entry about Bartholomew being murdered in 
Urbanopolis of Great Armenia. That entry made its way into the History of 
Movses Xorenac'i among other apostolic fields of Simon-dude. The hypothesis 
of Markwart: Arewan in Syria, or of Lipsius Ervandashat in central Armenia, 
are pure phonetical guesses. ^ 

One should note that Bartholomew was promoted to the role of 
palladium or symbol of divine protection for the East limes from the time of 
Theodosius I to that of dustinian. An accurate study of various sources — The 
Armenian Chronicle (published by G. Garitte). Malalas, Procopius and 
Theodorus Anagnostes— which cannot be presented here in detail, reveals the 
following facts. Theodosius I (379-395) built two towns called by his name, 
one in the North, and the other in the South, in accordance with a bilateral 
agreement with the Persians to leave the 300 km which separated the two 
citadels free of any fortification.^ The Theodosiopolis in the North claimed 
the favor of the apostle Bartholomew. 

Between 506 and 509, Emperor Anastasius (491-518) also built a town 
in the South, Dara, and Theodorus Anagnostes tells us that Anastasius 
received a vision of Bartholomew who instructed him to put his relics in the 
new fortress which was rebaptised Anastasiopolis.^ But Anastasius rebuilt, 
on the same site, the old citadel of Theodosiopolis, which had opened its door 
to the enemy in 502, and gave the citadel the name Anastasiopolis. 
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Lastly, emperor Justinian (527-565) built many citadels, but in the 
North he made a new Justinianopoiis from the old Bazanis, the Armenian 
BaSean, and he also gave his name to Martyropolis in the South. There is no 
report about Bartholomew in the sources of Justinian's reign, ^ but the 
Armenian Finding of the relics of Bartholomew is placed at the time of 
Marutha in Martyropolis,*^ which is certainly a more recent construction. 
Marutha’s time is in the beginning of the fifth century. 

The matter of the relics of Bartholomew in Dara is well known. In 
573, on November 11 or 15, Dara was captured by Xosru Anushirvan.**** An 
anonymous Syriac chronicle from 724 describes the catastrophe as follows: 
In the year 824, Xosru came against Dara with his troops and 
captured it. He sent the marzpan Adharmahan who reached 
Antioch, burned Amos and the church of Saint Julian. . . .When 
he came back to his Shah, he took Dara, made the population 
prisoner, the emptied town, and introduced a new Persian 
population. *^ 

The echo of the catastrophe was so great that it was alluded to by Gregory 
of Tours in the fourth book of his Historia Francorum , before 593.*^ The first 
real opponent to the Persian winners was the future emperor Maurice. In the 
summer 578, the emperor Tiberius transported all the Christians of the region 
of Martyropolis, 10,090 people, to the island of Cyprus.*^ 

In Cyprus the feast of Saint Bartholomew had been associated with 
that of their own apostle Barnabas. But a dozen years later, the bishop 
Agathon of Lipari, alerted by a revelation, discovered the relics of Saint 
Bartholomew which were contained in lead coffins.**** The new relics then 
made their way to the West, first to Benevento then to Rome and to other 
places. At the same time, the eastern and southern part of Armenia made 
a new claim to apostolicity. 

There are two general causes that provoked the Armenians to claim 
the new apostolicity. One is purely political, the other is essentially 
religious. 

From 908 onwards, the house of Arcrunis became kings of Vaspurakan, 
and T'ovma Arcruni wrote the History of Armenia from the viewpoint of the 
new dynasty. In 925, the Catholicos Yovhannes V Drasxanakertc'i takes 
refuge in the Joroc' Vank', in Vaspurakan under king Gagik's protection. The 
three successors of YovhannSs were RStuni princes, and before his death in 
936, Gagik built the splendid cathedral of AFt'amar for T'eodoros RStuni. The 
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legend of Hogeac' Vank' is addressed to the successors of Gagik. There are 
four legends about Bartholomew in Armenia. (1) the Finding of the relics by 
Marutha in Urbanopolis at a place named Barm and their deposit in 
Martyropolis, (2) the Armenian Passion under Sanatruk, (3) the legend of 
Bartholomew and Jude which is the source of Step'anos Orbeiian, and W the 
legend of the founding of Hogeac' Vank' in A+bak. They are all located in 
the bounds of the house of Vaspurakan, with a slight excursion into Siwnik, 
in Her, Goltn and Zarewand. 

In the history of the numerous apostolicities claimed by various 
churches from east to west, no better explanation has been given than that 
which Yovhannes V proposed himself. Let us first follow his argumentation; 
afterwards we will analyze how deeply his reasoning was rooted in the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

The program of Yovhannes V is apparent from the very beginning of 
his History . He wishes to explain how, at the time of VaiarSak of the house 
of T'orgom, 

the establishment of the holy Christian faith spread all over the 
earth, and above all among the Armenian people, thanks to 
Bartholomew, who is one of the twelve, and Thaddeus who is 
one of the seventy, who received by lot of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ the responsibility foir evangelizing and spreading the 
doctrine in our Land.**-* 

In order to substantiate his thesis, Yovhannes could have followed 
Movses Xorenac'i's History . Movses attributes the division of the four 
Armenias to the eponymous hero Aram, and adds: "What some people say 

about Greek Armenia does not appeal to me. Let the others work in their 
own way!"^0 Yovhannes quotes manifestly from Movses, but instead of the 
four figures, he explains further: 

The so-called Armenia as far as the boundary with Pontus was 
named first Armenia; from the Pontos to the frontiers of the 
town of Melitene second Armenia; from Melitene to the 
frontiers of Sophene, third Armenia; and from Sophene to 
Martyropolis and the land of Alcnik in the west, fourth 
Armenia. The fourth one extended its territory to the frontier 
of Armenia itself. But its own natural and sovereign territory 
was called Great Armenia .^ 

The fundamental divergence from Movses touches directly the Great Armenia 
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near Martyropolis. That interpretation is obviously contrary to the Greek 
sources we mentioned first. 

Yovhannes's motives are clearer when he speaks about Maurice. 

The emperor Maurice arrogantly changed the names of the land 
which had been fixed by Aram. . . He named fourth Armenia 
the land whose capital is Martyropolis, that is Np'rkert or 
Justinianopolis, and he inscribed all those definitions in the 
archives of the kingdom. And consequently, he named the land 
of Karin, whose capital is Theodosiopolis, part of great 
Armenia. . . . Having changed everything in that way, he 
inscribed this in the archives of the kingdom. I write this to 
you, in order to escape the accusation of ignorance about what 
I said first on the first, second, third and fourth Armenia, while 
the first designation is from our valiant Aram, the second, 
however, is from Maurice the emperor of the Greeks.^ 

This paragraph is most interesting. We already saw that the division 
attributed to Maurice is in fact that of Justinian. Yovhannes, however, 
makes explicit the reasons which were alluded to by MovsSs Xorenac'i. He 
adds, moreover, the name of Great Armenia to the region of Theodosiopolis. 
One should remember that from 604 to 610, there was a brief period during 
which the legend of Agat'angetos was interpreted with a local seat in that 
region under Yovhannes Bagaranec'i's pastoral rule.-^ This could be an 
additional reason for rejecting Maurice's division of Armenia. On the other 
hand, one cannot understand why Pontus was called part of Great Armenia 
after Maurice's victories, if it had not already been considered part of Great 
Armenia before, as we saw in the subscriptions of the bishops. 

To return to the argumentation of Yovhannes V. In the seventeenth 
year of Trdat's reign, Saint Gregory the Illuminator was enthroned on the see 
of the holy apostles Bartholomew and Thaddeus.^ We will see that the 
Finding of the relics of Bartholomew on the Roman limes is intended to 
introduce one of the twelve apostles in the real Great Armenia, and the 
reasons which led the Catholicos to make this new claim of apostolicity are 
quite clear. 

In relating the pontificate of Ners6s the Great, Yovhannes tells us of 
his reception of the pontificate (hayrapetut'iwn) in Caesarea, and the success 
of his evangelization under Pap's reign. He adds: 

Not long before, Constans, the son of Constantine the Great, 
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transferred the precious relics of Saint John the evangelist from 
Ephesus to Constantinople. 55 For the same reason, Jerusalem 
became bold and attributed to itself the rank of patriarchate, 
justifying this by the fact that the Word of the Father had been 
born there, was seen and lived among human people, was 
baptized by John, crucified, buried, and resurrected the third 
day. Until that time, there were only four patriarchates on 
earth, corresponding to the four evangelists. Matthew in 
Antioch, Mark in Alexandria, Luke in Rome and John in 
Ephesus. But now, there were in fact six. Therefore our King 
Arsak and the naxarar s of Armenia were also emboldened, and 
they elevated to patriarchate of the house of T'orgom, the 
great Nerses, citing as evidence the presence of our apostles 
Bartholomew and Thaddeus, who received from the Lord the 
mission to preach and to evangelize the region of Ashkenaz. 

Their precious relics are among us, and the living martyr 
Gregory obtained their See. When they thus achieved their aim, 
the number of the patriarchates stood at seven, and it 
continued as such for all eternity. Thus in our land, the 
primacy of ecclesiastical authority has its fulfillment with only 
nine hierarchical orders: the chiefs of archbishops in Iberia and 
Albania by whom the archbishops are ordained; in Sebaste they 
settled metropolitans as in Melitene and Martyropolis the 
bishops according to their functions ordained the priests, the 
deacons, the subdeacons, the lectors and the cantors. Thus 
everywhere in the majority of the Armenian churches they were 
harmoniously placed for the glory of God. 56 

That theme is central for Yovhannes V. He says in the same way 
speaking about Sahak: 

They placed with him (Nerses) on the throne Sahak, of the race 
of Albianos, an estimable man adorned with apostolic and 
religious qualities. He was not sent, according to previous 
tradition, to Caesarea, but putting aside the previous law, they 
ordained him according to the law of the patriarchs who receive 
their mission from the episcopal assembly, as it is in Antioch, 
Alexandria, Rome, Ephesus, Constantinople and Jerusalem, so 
that the autonomous patriarchate could not fall into the hands 
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of foreigners.-^ 

The role of Saint Bartholomew in the history of Yovhannes VI 
Catholicos is quite central. The presence of one of the Twelve and note 
merely one of the seventy — that is, Thaddeus — is required for a theology of 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in the east. That theory, replaced by Yovhannes V 
under the patriarch Nerses the Great, serves as a justification of Armenian 
autonomy under Sahak's Patriarchate. According to that view, Yovhannes 
modifies the translation made by Constans in 356, which in reality concerned 
Timothy and not John the Evangelist whose body was never found. But he 
needed a precedent of acquiring the rank of patriarchate through the 
translation of the relics of one of the Twelve. 

Was it, however, Yovhannes V himself who first elaborated the whole 
theory? There is strong evidence that he is transmitting older reports and 
if we wish to discover at what time Bartholomew first figured in on 
Armenian legend implying that he died in Armenia itself, ancient testimonies 
must be sought. In fact the theory of the nine hierarchical orders can be 
traced to the beginning of the seventh century. 

The argument concerning the four patriarchates and the nine orders of 
the church is set forth by Step'anos Orbelian (+1305) who quotes the three 
sources he uses. That is the History of the Caucasian Albanians by Movses 
Dasxuranc'i (tenth century), the History of the Secession of the Iberians by 
Uxtanes of Edessa (tenth century), and the Epistle by the Catholicos MaStoc’ 
(+896), Yovhannes's predecessor. Those three sources are available, and the 
most complete is that of Ma?toc', the spiritual master of Yovhannes V. The 
letter of Mastoc' is an answer to a consultation of the Catholicos Georg (876- 
897) on the ecclesiastical rank of the primacy of Siwnik.^ The demon- 
stration of the association of the four patriarchates with the evangelists is 
found at the same time in the letter of Patriarch Photius to the Catholicos 
Zak'arias (+875).^ 

Even if we do not know the real author of that letter, it explains the 
point of view of the Greeks, and it is noteworthy that it does not mention 
Bartholomew together with Thaddeus in the title of the address. The canons 
of Sirakavan which are appended to the letter of Photius testify that the 
Greeks did not succeed in persuading the Armenians. This is a good 
indication that the discussions are taking place between 862 and 875. On the 
other hand, the patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople, the adversary of 
Photius, makes use of the theory of the four evangelists in the presence of 
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the Roman apocrisiars. Yovhannes V did not originate the apostolic claim of 
Constantinople, even if he adds the translation of the relics of 3ohn of 
Ephesus. 

The controversy with the Byzantines was even older. Both Movses 
Dasxuranc’i and the letter of MaStoc’ used a document which unfortunately 
has disappeared: the letter addressed by Solomon Mak'enoc'ac'i circa 715 to 
the future patriarch Salomon (+791). 61 That document was based on the 
discussions which set the Greeks and Yovhannes Mayragomec'i in opposition 
at the Council of Karin in 632 under Esdras's Catholicossate. More than the 
Council of Chalcedon, as Nerses Akinian wrote back in 1910, the constitution 
of the hierarchical church was the center of the discussion, already in the 
time of Catholicos Abraham in 610. 62 UxtanSs also underlines the apostolic 
pretention upon which the Greeks founded their theories at the time of 
Maurice. It is at that moment, he says, that the Albanians began to claim 
that their land was converted by the apostle Eliseus, disciple of James of 
Jerusalem.^- 5 

If, before Yovhannes Catholicos, there is no attempt to send the 
apostle Bartholomew to east Armenia, this is due to the fact that, on the 
Chalcedonian side, the apostle Bartholomew was already the symbol of a 
well-established and very old tradition, as we can read in the Narratio de 
Rebus Armeniae . The relics of Bartholomew were well-known to Anastasius 
when he built the church of Saint Bartholomew in Dara, where the relics 
were preserved until the catastrophe of 573. Note that some time after 
Kiwrion, it is a bishop named Bartholomew who is the head of the Iberian 
Chalcedonian Church. 

This is the general context in which the appearance of the four 
Armenian legends of Bartholomew can be explained. The old Armenian 
Passion with the translation by Marutha are inserted in the Tonakan of Mu2, 
the great parchment Ms. Matenadaran 7729.^ After a long analysis of the 
whole repertoire of that prestigious collection, I think it very probable that 
Solomon Mak'enoc'ac'i introduced the two pieces into his collection, dated 
747, accoording to the original title, which was recopied in 1200. 

We suggest that on the east facade of the church of Alt'amar the 
apostle pictured facing Elias, is not Thomas as was proposed by Sirarpie Der 
Nersessian, but Bartholomew.^ The equation of the east facade has to be 
read in the following scheme: John the Baptist is to Gregory Illuminator 

what Elias is to Bartholomew for the founding of the Armenian church. 
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The structure of that manuscript was the subject of a paper 
delivered at the Conference on Linguistics in Yerevan in September 1982, to 
appear in the Acts of that Congress. 

« S . Der Nersessian, Aght'amar: Church of the Holy Cross , (Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 1965) 16 and Plate 33. It is possible that the apostle is not 
named so as to satisfy the ambivalence of Thomas-Bartholomew. 



